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close of this year, and although a few were to be added before his death, they illustrate fully his poetic powers.   In attempting an estimate of their •worth, it is only just to recur once more to the theory which Poe had now completely developed regarding the aims and scope of poetry; for it is his own comment on his own text.   To put it in the fewest words, Poe believed that of the pleasures that spring from Truth, which satisfies the intellect, or from Passion, which excites the hearfc, or from Beauty, which elevates the soul, the latter is the most pure, keen, and absorbing; and this because it appeals to that sense of harmony and feeds that yearning for its manifestation which belongs to the immortal part of man.    In  the moods aroused through the sentiment of beauty man is most clearly conscious of his eternal nature, and in the lifting up of hia spirit under such influences penetrates (so Poe thought) to the divine.   This subtle power is possessed by all beauty in its sensible forms as built by G-od in nature; but the suggestions of something fairer beyond and above nature, -which arise in ita presence, stimulate man to attempt to reach this unknown loveliness by recombining the elements he perceives, and thus in imagination (which repeats the creative act of God) to fashion by art, under the guidance of his own instinct, an ideal beauty which shall be a new and purer source of spiritual emotion.   This creation of beauty is the end of all the fine arts, but in music and in poetrylen,    It ia scarcely necessary to ndd that the
